The End of the Campaign
the maids of honour are resolved to sue them to an Out-
lawry, so that do you advise them to comply with what is
reasonable (which I think ^7000 is) for them."
This letter was written in January 1686. It was a dirty
business to tackle, and ultimately Sunderland handed it over
to James's ill-assorted friend, William Penn, together with
a Mr Walden. A Royal proclamation was issued in March
saying that His Majesty was graciously desirous to extend
his mercy to these deluded young women, if they would only
hasten their movements in.settling the claims of the maids
of honour. What happened is a little obscure. Probably
Penn took up the business as a mission of mercy, and the
ransoms do not seem to have come to more than half the
sum originally demanded. Penn's biographer does not
mention the affair, the best account of which is given in
Roberts5 admirable Life of Monmouih.
But that statesmen .of repute should be found handling
such a foul business for such trumpery ends, and that a Queen
and her maids of honour should soil their souls with so base
a form of blackmail, throws a light upon the contempt and
hatred in which the Court held the Protestant citizens of the
West of England.
At Taunton, as at Dorchester, hundreds of convicts were
-handed over to courtiers, including " to the Queen's order
one hundred."    Many pardons were.trafficked in and sold,
according to the wealth of the suitor, for sums ranging from
ten pounds to fourteen thousand guineas*
The business at Taunton of convicting all these wretched
prisoners was, as far as Jeffreys was concerned, finished in
three days; for he writes to the King on Saturday,
September I9th, that he leaves for Bristol on Monday, and
then comes back to Wells again. The subject on which he
was addressing His Majesty was the congenial one of loot,
and Jeffreys utters some good sense. James had presented to
his friends at Court most of the prisoners, and was proposing
to hand over the rest to them. Jeffreys says: " If your
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